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;^eanmg of Cfjrtstmas 


generous fellow citizens of India out of sheer magnanimity have 
JJMkI given the Birth-day of Christ the great name “Bara Din ” — The 
Big Day. To one who is attempting to be a follower of Christ 
it is the Biggest Day. On Christmas Day he commemorates the Advent 
of the Great Revolutionary that this world has ever known. He came 
to revolutionise men’s conception of God, their treatment of each other 
and all standards cf moral conduct. The Mediterranean World which 
nineteen hundred years ago was the meeting place of Eastern and Western 
Culture was the stage on which the great drama of the Life of Jesus of 
Nazareth was enacted. Ever since His coming His name has come to be 
written across the pages of history of a multitude of nations. To a Christian 
He came to teach mankind that putting all fears away it should approach 
God as their Father in Heaven and as a natural consequence discern 
the common ties of brotherhood and fellowship which should bind the 
whole human creation into a family of brothers and sisters. He came 
to reveal the hideousness of evil in thought, word and deed and introduced 
os through His cross and Passion to the sin-hearing God who cut of 
His suffering love appeals to us to renounce; all unrighteousness 
and with a cheerful abandon give ourselves unto His Service in full 
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consscration* Hs lifted before us a standard of human conduct in a 
superb grandeur challenging our very souls to cast away all hypocricy 
and heartily aspire after perfection. Through His Ressurection He 
tore asunder all dividing veils between the seen and the unseen world, 
giving us an assured entrance into the unseen Kingdom beyond the 
darkness of every yawning grave. Because of these joy-bringing revelations 
the Christian in worshipful adoration returns thanks to God for the 
advent of Jesus into the world and these glad tidings make Him 
rejoice over the great appearing of his Lord and Saviour. This is the 
supreme meaning of Christmas. 
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The season has also come to mean a great deal in several other 
ways which one is led to speak of at this time. In the first place Christmas 
tide stands for generosity and love. The poor are specially thought of. 
Simply because of the revelation that the all powerful God came down 
to the stage of humanity and accepted a manger and a stable for His 
human birth, the Christian is led to think of others who are handicapped 
and poor and you will find that generosity and kindness is regarded 
as a virtue worthy of being practised especially at Christmas time. 
Along with generosity peace and goodwill are other virtues that are 
exalted at Christmas time in worthy keeping with the celestial song in 
the air sung by the angelic choir, ‘'Peace on Earth, goodwill among 
men.’* Men and women are urged to heal breaches and to seek recon- 
ciliation and forgiveness. 


Not only is it in particular the festival of the poor, it is also 
characteristically a festival of children. They are the important people 
who get more thrill and enjoyment out of Christmas. Their pipes and 
flutes, their new clothes and presents and sweets presented by Santa 
Claus give them very great delight and enjoyment and in a multitude 
of homes they are taught to give gifts to others. The celebration of the 
birth of the Child Jesus leads Christian people to put children in the 
midst of all their merriments and celebrations. 


It is very true that some so-called Christian people give themselves 
unbridled license to eat and drink and make merry. Bui such orgies are 
a complete betrayal of the spirit of their Master and are worthy of 
unqualified, condemnation. It is not to those that we should look for 
inspiration and guidance. 


Let Christmas in this, year of grace, 1935 speak to many a heart, 
may at this time my; readers ;a^k in all .sincerity as to what the claims of 
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Ghrist are upon their lives. May His teachings and spirit receive a 
genuine response. May Christ’s outlook and spirit so come to dominate 
peoples and nations that goodwill may abound everywhere, generosity 
be extended to all ungrudgingly, sundered lives be reconciled, poor 
made happy and children receive the consideration and care of rejoicing 
..humanity, 

Christians increasingly throughout the world practise carol singing, 
they arrange for gift services in which gifts are placed at Church altars 
for those in need, Christmas Trees are erected with winning presents 
and the ever mirthful Father Christmas comes to scatter gifts among 
children. Homes are decorated and increasingly on Christmas eve night 
a festival of lights is observed. In many other ways Christmas is made 
pleasing and joyful and may it increasingly become a festival of all 
mankind. Merry Christmas to all, 

A, Ralla Ram, 





!n the bleak mid-winter 
Frosty wind made moan ; 
Earth stood hard as iron, 

Water like a stone ; 

Snow had fallen, snow on snow, 
Snow on snow. 

In the bleak mid-winter, 

Long ago. 



Onr God, heaven cannot hold him, 
Nor earth sustain ; 

Heaven and earth shall flee away 
When' he ■ comes to reign : . 

.In the bleak , .mid-winter . 

A stable-place sufficed 
The Lord God Almighty, 

Jesus Christ 


What can I give him, 

Poor as I am ? 

If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb ; 

If I were a wise man 
I would do my part ; 

Yet what I can I give him— 


Give my heart 



C. Rosseh 



'Co t{)e ^^resent 


The most striking feature of this institution is religious instruction. 
There is a growing tendency among the young men of the day to look 
upon religion as an anachronism in the practical scheme of things, I 
can t say that I do not share their view with equal zest. For, indeed, 
religion as it is understood and practised in our daily life to-day is nothing 
but another name for communal jealousies, racial prejudices and caste 
discriminations. It is no longer a means to spiritual salvation but has 
degenerated into one of the many political tactics for securing seats 
in the legislatures or for encroaching on the legitimate rights and privileges 
of others. 


P. K. BANERJI, 
(An Old Boy), 



Gbkat Wobks Written In Cap’tivity 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

!V5inds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 


The author of the above lines himself, Sir Richard Lovelace, wrote 
them at a time when he was cast in prison, because out df his royalist sym- 
pathy, he had presented a petition from the loyalists of Kent to the House 
of Commons in 1642 for the restoration of Charles I to his rights. 


Though most of his \york is slovenly “^Und * insipid, yet his memory 
has been immortalized by the faultless lyric, “ To Althea irom Prison ” in 
which occur the above 6ft-quoted lines.- - " ' ' ■ ' ' - 


The best and the greatest allegory in the English language was written 
at a time when its author was a prisoner in Bedford jail. When Bunyan 
was arrested and committed to prison on a charge of preaching in unli- 
censed conventicles,” he was in the prime of hiS life. "He was pining for 
his wife and children. “The parting from my wife and children,” he says 
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in words of simple pathos, “ has often been to me in this place as the 
puIBi^ up the flesh from the bones.” In the prison, the Bible, the ‘*Book of 
the Martyrs” and his pen, seem to have been his hilarious companion* He 
had imagination, infinite inventive humour, tenderness and masculine 
sense.” Only composure was required to use these latent faculties and he 
secured this in his imprisonment Profitable Meditations, Praying in the 
Spirit, Christian Behavour, The Holy City, The Resurrection of the Dead, 
Grace Abounding and the first and the greatest part of his Pilgrim’s 
Progress, followed in quick succession* The Pilgrim’s Progress sprang 
into fame and for the secret of its popularity, Faine says, **Next to the 
Bible the book most widely read in England is The Pilgrim’s Progress/* 
The indomitable courage with which he set himself to work is evidenced by 
the words of one of his most famous hymns;-— 


He who would valiant be 


Gainst all disaster. 


Let him in constancy 
Follow the Master. 

There’s no discnurageinent 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim. 


A most distinguished prisoner of the reign of James I was Sir Walter 
Raleigh. He was sent to the Tower due to a conspiracy against James in 
favour of Arbella Stuart. Realising the futility of his appeals for pardon, 
he thought of writing “The History of the World.’' One of his biograph- 
ers has written : — 


His love of study, his varied mental resources, the stores of obser- 
vations, he had laid up in his travels, and his experience of the variety and 
the fickleness of the world — all prepared him to enjoy retirement and con- 
templation. His mind to him a kingdom was, a noble possession stored 
with moral and intellectual riches, which rendered hirn to a great degree 
independent of society and literty. Those hours which before he had to 
steal from his business or sleep, to enjoy his books or bis studies, were 
now all his own ; no Count intrigues; no unreasonable interruptions; no 
summonses from royalty.. ....broke the even and tranquil tenor of his 
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■ the fact that the poem is amoog the finest' of the period. Some stanzas may 
be quoted . 

For Adoration seasons change, 

A nd order, truth, and beauty range , 

AdJust,attractandfiU,* 

The grass the polyanthus cheques ; 

And polished porphyry refl^^ts, 

By the descending rill. 

With vinous syrup cedars spout ; 

From rocl^s pure honey gushing out, ’ 

For Adoration springs ; 

All scenes of painting crowd the map 
Of Nature, to the inermaids* pap 
The scaled infaiit clings. 

Who would think that the author of these lines was a man who had 
been twice confined in a lunatic asylum where indeed the poem was written 
The poet died in a debtors prison. Such was the unhappy fate of poor 
Christopher Smart, lunatic ^nd genius. 

Mohi Uddin Ahmad, 

Second Year, 




Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet 'lis truth alone is . strong ; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be wrong, 
Yet that scaffold sways the futoe, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow. 
Keeping watch above his own. 


J. Russell Lowell. 



Krishna Swarhp Srivastava* 

. First Ys^r { Arts). 


ilome iSlales tjit iHan 


HE home is the first and most important place where human beings 
VJ/ receive their moral training. It is chiefly in the home that the heart 
is opened, the habits are formed, the intellect is awakened and the 
character moulded for good or for evil. 


It is in childhood that the mind is most open to impressions, and 
ready to be kindled by the first spark that falls into it. Ideas are then 
caught quickly and live lastingly. Childhood is like a mirror which reflects 
m after-life the images first presented to it. The first joy, the first sorrow, 
the first success, the first failure paint the foreground of his life. 

In childhood models are very important in moulding character. If 
any one wants his child to have a fine character, he must necessarily present 
before him fine models. Now, the model most constantly before every 
child’s eye is the Mother. 


^ . One good mother is worth a hundred schoolmasters. In the home 
she is landstone to all hearts, and lodestar to all eyes.” She is the 
model and example constantly before their eyes, whom they unconsciously 
observe and imitate. Her natural love is the visible providence of our 
race. The great Urdu poet Anees has well said— 

“ ^ ^4; £ ^3., £ ^ » 

Every action has its reaction, therefore the action of a good mother 
upon her child should have its reaction. Emerson in one of his essays 
truly and broadly says, “A sufficient measure of civilization is the influence 
o good women. The happiness or misery, the enlightenment or ignorance, 
the civilization or barbarism of the world, depends in a very high degree 
upon the exercise of woman’s power within her special kingdom, the home. 

It comes to this, that all sorts of education begin in the home under 
the influence of the Mother. 



^ite Sitfluence ilt\jes#n 


IS was a life of true devotion to God. He had great faith in Him, 
And in him there was the simplicity of manner that often accom- 
panies true greatness. Religion was for him all of life and that 
1 not only linked him with God, but also with his fellow- men and with 
satures. One night a leopard slept by his side and left him unhurt 


This wonderful man was born on September 3, 1889, in Rampur, a 
Sikh village in Patiala State, and until his disappearnce after he started 
to Tibet in 1929, since which time nothing has been heard from or of him. 
It is now generally agreed that he either was killed or died of privations 
— his was a most remarkable career. 


Absolutely weak is the cold printed page to reproduce the atmosphere 
created by this engaging personality. Nevertheless, though the page can 
never do full justice to the Sadhu, it can do a little. 


He left all his father’s riches, as his choice was to work in poverty. 
He believed in Christ, and became a Christian, but what Christianity 
meant to him is a matter to understand. When he became a Christian, 
he was persuaded by his friends to establish a separate sect of Christian 
Sadhus, but he flatly refused to do it and believed that in keeping with 
the higher Christian truth, he would assert that the Holy Spirit is given 
to true and sincere souls regardless of any caste or creed, God was no 
respecter of persons, but in every religion holy-living and God-fearing 
people were loved by Him, His love for God was so strong that on 
occasions it filled him with rapture. 


He had to undergo a lot of inconveniences in his life but always 
faced them with a smile on his lips and true faith in his heart. He was 
always ready to drink the cup of suffering as there was some spiritual 
power sustaining him. It was always noted that a wave of spiritual 
awakening was roused in all the places he visited. 
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Assuredly, he was a Christian but he made very little change in his 
outward dress and habits. Such changes were generally made by the 
Christians of India, but to him they mattered nothing. He always lived 
like a Sadhu. His chief aim was to remain one at heart with his own 
people and also one in his outward appearance, Christianity in those 
days in India meant the adoption of foreign manners and dress. But in 
this matter he set an example before his country men and told the people 
that accepting God is not closed to those who are proud of their Indian dress 
and manners, and in conseauence to-day many Indian Christians have 
parted with European clothes and are giving up their European surnames 
which were considered to be a very important part of Christianity, when 

Christianity was garbed in European dress. 


He did not alter to any extent his outward dress even on the occasion 
when he toured in Europe, America and the Far East as he considered 
it to be a great weakness and a flaw in his Christianity to do so. 


Christian though he was, yet he was very proud of his Sikh traditions. 
For he firmly put his entire confidence, with ever-increasing conviction, 
in the belief that the religious teaching which he had obtained as a child 
at his mother’s knee was great and noble. 


I wish to draw the attention of the readers to the instance when 
the Sadhu conversed with the Archbishop of Upsala: he said “ people 
called Indians heathens!”; just fancy I my mother a heathen i she prayed to 
God, loved God, served God., far more deeply and purely than many 
Christians.” He said that w bis opinion there are more people in India 
who are more spiri ual ,*sd.^bdTearing than there are in the West 


He was a Christian but his mother never adopted Christianity and 
was very firm in her ancestral faith. On one occasion in reply to a 
pious fundamentalist, who told the Sadhu that he would not be able to 
see his mother in heaven as his mother was not a Christian, his answer 
was that if he would not see his mother in heaven, he would ask God 
to send him to hell to be with her. This answer fully indicates the respect 
he had for the religion of those who had not become Christians as he 
had done. He was a true Christian, yet a respecter of all religions 
For he would never permit for a moment any separation to be shown 
between Hinduism and the Christian faith on hard and fast lines. He 
said that they were interwoven out of one texture by the Divine Spirit 
and they all stand in need of being interwoven in one perfect fabric, as 
the Holy Spirit is not the possession of some particular people. 
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although they do not know or confess Christ. The heathens in my country^ 
he said, are more spiritual and God-loving and they seek for God and 
not merely during hours and days, but they continue seeking sincerely 
tor years together and during this period they undergo a lot of suffering 
and thus make a great sacrifice. Christianity will appeal to Indians very 
strongly when it is Indianised and ceases to be clothed in European garb. 
But you— -you Christians in the West, why 1 you get tired in ten minutes, 
yet these nominal Christians in these countries call the people in non- 
Christian lands “heathens”. 

It was the directness and simplicity of this spiritual perception which 
impressed all Indian Christians with the conviction that he had a message 
not only for bis own country but also for the West. 

Thus lived Sadhu Sundar Singh, who has been called one of the 
most remarkable servants of God of any age and his influence is still 
felt far and wide. 


PURUSHOTTAM TaNDON, 

Princeton HalL 

■T 

THE VALUE OF^OOD-WILL 

^ I he gr63.t ]Pon3p6y> the glorious triumpher over 
nations, and admired darling of fortune, was beholden 
at last to a slave for the composing his ashes and 
celebrating his funeral. The honour of the greatest 
men depends on the estimation of the least, and the 
goodwill of the meanest peasant is a brighter ornament 
to the fortune, a greater accession to the grandeur 
of a prince, than the most radiant gem in his royal 
diadem. It is but reasonable, therefore, if we desire 
to live, securely, comfortably, and quietly, that by all 
honest means we should endeavour to purchase the 
goodwill of all men, and provoke no man’s enmity 
needlessly ; since any man’s love may be useful, and 
every man’s hatred is dangerous.— Isaac Barrow. 



^oetr^ mtj CtbiKsatton 


^^^CARCELY a day passes in which no compliments are paid to the 
53^ poets, dead and alive. The reason is obvious. Their imagination 
has created such ideals of life, such beautiful pictures of nature 
and society that our soul and mind get relish in thinking of them. We 
are lifted and delighted and thus forced to admire them. Poetry has its 
source in life, it has a human significance and strikes a note that is in har- 
mony with our own thoughts and actions. 


More than a century ago. Lord Macaulay threw a bomb on poetry 
and civilisation both when he wrote : As civilisation advances poetry 
inevitably declines. This statement may hold good as a general saying 
but it can hardly stand a logical test. There is no relation of cause and 
effect in the two. Let us for a moment pause and think what has been the 
way in which the growth of the one and the decline of the other can be put 
together. It has been said that the vocabulary of an enlightened society is 
philosophical, and that of the half-civilised people is poetical ; or with 
the growth of scientific terminology, poetic language loses its grounds. It 
is true that civilisation will advance, men will think more scientifically, they 
will live in the land of reality. When most of the people become 
learned, there will prevail a sense of self-contentment, no one will take 
notice of others and what seems original and new to-day will look old and 
stale the next day. In such an atmosphere it seems probable that poetry 
will have no admirers. It is mostly that half-made and half-civilised 
people popularise a song. 


There is a psychological truth also hidden in the fact that the ima- 
gination of half-civilised people grasps better the picturesque rendering of 
a poem. It is why children are the most imaginative. Every image which 
is strongly presented to their mind produces an effect of reality. A child 
hears from his grandmother of a strange race of man and he takes it to be 
true. He is told of an animal that kidnaps the naughty children and he 
believes it. No amount of reasoning can obliterate the picture of the 
animal from his mind. Sifch is the disposition of the imagination over 
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uncultivated minds. In a rude state of society men are but grown up 

children. 

It IS also true that an enlightened age will bring in more intelligence, 
more science, much philosophy and abundant analysis. All this will lead 
to order, precision, accuracy and statement of matter-of-fact ideas, it will 
not have the wild and vague pictures, whose detail is to-be filled by imagin- 
ation, It will not have the romance which gives pleasure only when half 
understood. 

When all has been said in favour of Lord Macaulay’s dictum, ther e 
remains much to say against it. First things that strikes us is a number of 
exceptions that we come across in history of literature. Civilisation was 
advancing when Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Byron sang their pleasing 
ditties. In the last century when civilisation had advanced further Tenny- 
son and Browning stepped forth. Even this century has poets like Tagore 
and Iqbal. 

Greater credit is due to those poets who could assert their superiority 
even in this age which is deemed, “ The most civilised.” Here we find 
ourselves saying with Wordsworth that poetry “is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge, and it is the impassioned expression which is in 
the countenance of all sciences.” Mathew Arnold was nearer the truth 
when he said that poetry was the “criticism of life”.’ 

When poetry has to look to fhe life of people, there is no limit to its 
scope, wherever there is life— no ' matter how much civilised it is— the 
poet will reveal some mystery of life, and that will be poetry. The field 
of poetry is as wide as life itself, when there is an end to one the other 
will also vanish. The sources ' of poetry are inexhaustible, so far as the 
fountain of life does hot dry up. Every civilisation will present a model 
of poetry for a poet to work at. 

Having seen both the sides of the question we reach at a conclusion 
which, though not an Unguarded one, will serve our purpose to some extent. 
We feel that all poetry that deals with things other than life may 
decline or even perish with the advancement of civilisation, but the real 
poetry— -poetry that deals with life — will ever be there in whatever form 
oir shape it may. 

. - 1 . , -4 t 

.Saiyid Iftekhar Ahmad Rizvi, 

First Year {Arts). 
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Sa«? : a f Erstau ^^oEt 


^IpHE confession should be made in the outset that trustworthy inform- 
Sli/ ation .regarding the life of Khwaja Shamsuddin t 4 „c„ 


Ki/ ation .regarding the life of Khwaja Shamsuddin Mohammad Hafiz 
is very scanty. Maulana Shibli, however, has compiled some 
details from the contemporary histories and from the poems of Hafiz 
himself. His grandfather lived near Asfahan, but Babauddin, the father 
of the poet shifted to Shiraz. He was a business man and fortune 
favoured him. In a short time he enriched himself by commerce, but left 
the affairs in confusion and died leaving his son to struggle for existence. 
With toil and labour Hafiz earned his livelihood, helped his widow mother 
and kept on studying in a school,: 


His school life was one of distinction, where he learnt the Koran 
by heart. He soon began to compose and recite pcems but with small 
success, until he was miraculously visited by Hazrat Ali in his dream 
who blessed him and from the next morning the tone . of the poetry of 
Hafiz exhibited a great change. His repute grew and soon the kin^s 
sought for his service in their courts. Persia was divided and Hafiz 
enjoyed the patronage of several kings and nobles. He loved his home so 
intensely that he did nofgo anywhere. Sultan Gyasuddin of Bengal asked 
him to come to his court but he did not stir. Shah Mohamnaad Babmani 
sent him presents and money requesting him to come to Deccan. It is 
said that Hafiz actually came to the seaport to embark the ship when a 
storm broke out and Hafiz returned to Shiraz. His poems breathe a note 

of love to every object in his city. 
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He was very much devoted to Shiraz. As regards his love story 
with a girl named whom he adored and married ultimately, cannot 

e proved from any authentic record or trusworthy history. That he 
^rned and bad children is almost certain for in bis poem he IfouM 
lamenting the death of a son and his life-companion His son NoZn 
came to India and died in Burhanpur. Hafiz himself died In 1389 A. D. 
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HAFIZ : A PERSIAN POET 

There is no doubt about Hafiz’s intellectual attainments ; his bilingual 
poems alone prove that he was an Arabic scholar. He was not indifferent 
to the favours of the kings, his poetry abounds with illustration praising 
and eulogising them, but it is true that he never employed mean and 
despicable methods to extort money or to have recourse to satire when 
panegyric failed. Although it is of the spring, the rose, nightingale, wine, 
youth and beauty that Hafiz sings, and at times of the Eternal Beauty, of 
which all fair and desirable things are but pale reflection, be sometimes 
makes an incidental mention of scholars and statesmen whose favours he bad 
enjoyed. 


vuxcxiy x^issiyie IS Clear, unattected and harmonious, displaying 

at the same time great learning, matured science, intimate knowledge of 
hidden as well as the apparent nature of things but above all a certain 
fascination of expression unparalleled by any other poet of Persia. It is 
admitted by all the critics that he has no equal as a ghazal writer. The 
foundation of this lyrical poetry was laid by Saadi practically ; Khnsro and 
Hasan improved upon it. The subject was love for such poems. Khwaju 
extended the scope of ghazal by introducing new ideas about life 
and death, about transitory nature of the world we live in and about the 
way in which the cares of this world can be shaken off. Hafiz combines 

the merits of all, adding to them a charm of his own. 

Leaving apart the philosophy of life that he deals with in his poems 
there are other beauties and graces that make any one love him. He 
writes what he feels and writes it in such a manner that the whole feeling 
and emotion seems to be taking a shape. His natural way of writing 
makes his ideas clear : 


He sees the reflection of Eternal Beauty in a cup of wine and he 
drown all the world of cares in the same : 


« ,•)<>• - ci' KOJO jU h jOU 

1’^ jti if - cJ*! |.I IcS 

He took the old ideas and gave them new life by the magic of his 
expression. A poet is said to be great and successful only when he leaves 



He has maihy translations in Turkish and other European languages. 
The English translation cf Miss' G. L. Bell is pleasant reading. 


Syed Wasif Husain, 

First Year (Aris). 




TO ANSWER AN OPPONENT 


TN answering an opponent, arrange your ideas, but not 
your words ; consider in what points things that resemble, 
differ, and in what those things that differ, resemble ; 
reply to wit with gravity, and to gravity with wit ; make 
a full concession to your adversary, and give him every 

you know you can answer, 
these which you feel you cannot ; but, 
above all, if he has the privilege of making his reply, 

care that the strongest thing you have to 
■ urge is the last'^-^OLxOH. - 
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the beaten track of the poet of the past and finds new grounds to walk on. 
Hafiz has shown thisnOvefty very often.’ His philosophy of life resembles 
that of Khayyam. He is a sceptic in thinking over th^e mysteries of the 
universe and cried but : 




He is a human in his moral philosophy and frank in laying bare the 
hypocricies of the so-called preachers. 


The elegance of Hafiz is due to the fact that he very largely uses 
idioms and expressions which Have been softened and metalled by daily 
usage. In fact it is believed that no other poet has used such simple and 
elegant language as Hafiz. ^ 


> 




C!)e Ctotng College CJemtcal ^octet^ 

3 N my last report I told you briefly of what we had done up to August. 
Now it will not be out of place for me to give here a brief account 
of what we have done upto November and are going to do 
in December. 

Lectures — 1. Dr. Satya Prakash of the Allahabad University spoke 
on Emulsions in our daily use ’* on Saturday, the 22nd September, 1934, 
at 6-30 p.m. ■ 

2. Dr.. Schneider of the Agriculture Institute spoke on “ Nutrition 
on Friday, the 5th October, 1934. 

3. Mr. Joshi of the Agriculture Institute spoke on “ Milk on 17th 
November, 1934, 

Inspectioii Trip — 1, As usual our members, (only of II year) went 
to visit the Allahabad Agriculture College, farm and the dairy on the 17th 
November, 1934. We are thankful to the authorities there. 

2. Southern Inspection Trip — This year a party of thirty members 
with two instructors went to Bombay. Poona, Lonavla and Khapoli in the 
Dashera vacation. A brief account is given elsewhere. 

Unveiling Ceremony of Clock — For many years we felt the need 
of a clock in our lecture Hall. One honourable member, Mr. B. P, Singh 
of II year, presented a clock to the Society. The unveiling ceremony 
of the clock was performed on 5th October, 1934, by Mrs. Malvea. 
Mr. J. W. Prentice . was in the chair, Mrs. Malvea gave a short speech 
and told us the advantages which we can derive from it. 

Lecture in Future — I have arranged three interesting lectures ? by 
Dr. B. B. Malvea, Dr. Dhar and Dr. Ghosh of the Allahabad University. 


Papers (Read)— T wo members -'We -ready ''read their papers. 
One will read in December and the other will read in January, 1935, 








I 

■' I 


iiSsillflij; 




oEtoinff College Cl^emical ^oeietp’iEf Jn^fpection Crip 

• to 

anD $0ona 


October 6th to 16th^ 193^ 


t MONG the many and varied activities of this Society one — not by an) 
me^ns the^^ least important — is the conducting of inspection lours to ia- 
dnsti^I centres, like Tatanagar, Calcutta, Cawnpore and' to notabk 
institulipns scienti% learning, like • Shantiniketanf/Sir L C. 
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Trips— We have arranged two local trips. One to Naini Glass 
Works” and the other is to **Jhusi Sugar Factory,” These will be 
visited in the first week of January. 


■ Provincial Essay Gontest— The Annual Provincial Essay Contest 
organised by our Society will be held on Monday, the 14th of January, 1935, 
at various centres. The subject for this year’s contest is “ Cheoiistry and 
the Food Problem” and is open to all Intermediate Students, (Time — ^10 a.m, 
to 1 p.m. for Allahabad Centre,) 


.Some Important Things-i-L.- We have opened a. General Knowledge 
Contest Tournament for all local Intermediate CGlleges. It will take place in 
January, 1935. 


2. A photograph of the Executive Committee and the prize-winners 
will be taken on the 2nd February, 1935. 


3. Farewell Address to II year students will be given on 1st March, 

1935. 


H. C. Bhargava, 

' Secretary 
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Bose Institute, the Haffkine Institute, and the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Engineering at Poona. Since the founding qi this Society in 1921, such 
trips have been organised almost every year. 


Apart from the fact that travel is a great educator by itself, such 
inspection trips help to demonstrate the value of the application of simple 
scientific principles studied in text books and in laboratories. They 
furnish opportunties to students to witness, and thus acquire first hand 
knowledge of the service of Science to man---*of its importance ia 
everyday life. 


Some thirty members of the Society incharge of two instructors spent 
ten days of the lastDashera vacation visiting about twenty different factories 
and institutions at Bombay, Lonavla, Khapoli and Poona. All agreed that 
they could not match another such ten days in their lives so full of “won- 
drous sights to behold." Each great industry is a world in itself, with its 
problems of Personnel, Market and Economics and Chemical and Engineering 
operations. To come into actual contact with these, even though no more 
than a passing glimpse is all that can be had, is to get a peep into life — the 
throbbing life of the modern industrial era trying to keep pace with the 
whine and whir of the fast moving wheel and resonant with the clang and 
clash of a thousand different kind. Such Is life in a modern city and a 
modern industrial plant-— how different from the quiet and calm of the 
school-room or the college hall. Here is a phase of education well 
worth looking into, and all who avail themselves of the opportunities 
of being introduced to this phase have no doubt that it is immensely 
worth while. 


While at Bombay the party visited the great workshops of the G. 1. P. 
Railway— iron melting, casting, welding, boring, rivetting, the oxyacety- 
line flame and scores of other operations too numerous to mention : The 
Swedashi Cloth Mill— carding, spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, and 
several other processes; the Haffkine Institute with its marvellous labora- 
tory procedures of sera extraction and preparation ; the Grant Medical 
College where a group of enthusiastic “old boys” took us round and showed 
us their work with cadavers and the various departments of this great 
institution; the Eastern Chemical Works— manufacture of acids and 
salts, chemicals and pharmaceuticals ; the good ship “ Dufferin" where we 
saw our young hopefuls in training to become naval officers ; the Tata 
Hydro-Electric Works, Wilson College, the Docks, the Zoo, the famous 
Victoria Hall and the “Times of India” Press — type foundry, colour printing, 
book-binding and what not. 
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The fast moving electric trains brought us to Poona, where we 
visited the College of Engineering and the Agricultural College. Returning 
we halted at Lonavla — a beautiful hill station on the Western Ghats and 
at Khapoli. That great patriot Tata is the uncrowned king of industrial 
India. With his great vision and wealth and his herculean labours to 
translate that vision into reality he laid the foundations of the giant indus- 
tries, which to-day vindicate India’s right for a place in the great industrial 
nations of the world. One such industry is the great Hydro-Electric 
Works at Khapoli — the largest in India and in some respects the largest 
in the world. 


‘ Bombay is after London, the most populous city in the British 
Empire and it is the largest manufacturing town in Asia.” To supply 
power to this city, Poona and its environs is the object of these mammoth 
works at and around Lonavla. Enormous quantities of water from the 
catchment area of the Ghats are made to fall 1,725 feet, with this energy 
turbines germinate 150,000 electrical horse power at 11,000 volts which 
being transformed to 110,000 volts is transmitted to receiving stations in 

Bombay through an overhead line approximately 80 miles in length and is 
absorbed by mills, factories, tramways and railroads. 



Ctiucational 'Ctip to ti)e Casit 


We had a fine group this time. We did not feel the fatigue ot 
the journey at. all, as we had several friends whose company and be- 
haviour was a great source of pleasure and laughter. 

At Mughal Sarai we had to change the train, and when we detrained 
we were met by the father of one of our class-fellows — Shamsuddin Hyder 
of second year class. He at once took us to the second class waiting 
room, and on entering it we found elaborate and lavish arrangements 
for tea. We spent an hour in the company of Mr. Hyder s father. He 
had brought along with him a number of servants whom he assigned the 
task of finding an empty compartment for us and putting our luggage 
into it. The same day a party of one hundred and twenty students of 
the Benares Hindu University was also going to Calcutta, and they were 
occupying the whole train. But there exists a common bond of brother- 
hood between the student body : and so they welcomed us into the train. 

Next morning we reached Burdwan where we had to catch the 
train for Shantiniketan, but unfortunately our train was ten minutes 
late and the train for Shan tiniketen had already left. This upset oUr 
littln and we had to stay at the station unnecessarily for 


It was morning in Burdwan and all of us wanted to have a wash 
or a bath as we had a lot of time at our disposal. We went about in 
groups to find water for the purpose as there were no taps at the station. 
It took us two hours to finish our bathing and eating. 

The train for Bholpur arrived at 1-30 p.m. and we all boarded it 
fnr nnr destination. After an hour and a half we reached Bolpur, 
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Our kind host Dr. Prem Chand Lai had already informed the manager 
of the Guest House, who received us cordially. Some of us motored down to 
the residence of Dr. Prem Chand Lai in order to bring him to the Guest 
House. He promised to show us the Rural Reconstruction Centre of 
which he is incharge. We saw the different departments of the centre. 
They have a well organised department of rural industries where they 
train up villagers in handicrafts on improved lines. We enjoyed our 
stay at Shantiniketan very much. We were very fortunate to reach 
there on the day when the students there had organised a sale— known 
as Anand Bazar; We visited the hostels which are quite different from 
out-s. The walls of the hostels are painted with the pictures of animals, 
birds, and the heroes of Indian History, The paintings are extremely 


Their library may be regarded as the best in India as it contains 
a large number of old documents which are very valuable for purpose of 
research. It also contains books on art, literature and other sciences, 

' ■ Their class-rooms are totally different from those with which we 
are familiar. They have their classes under shady tre^. It was entirely 
a new thing for us. 


■■■■: ■ Shantiniketan is indeed a spot of beauty and a great seat of learning, 
©r. Rabindra Nath Tagore is the founder of this unique institution. We 
had the privilege of meeting Pandit Banarsi Das Chaturvedi, the editor of 
Bishal-Bharat, whose name is well known in Hindi World, He has pleas- 
ing and refined manners. He talked to some of us for more than an hour 

and we were very much impressed with his talk. 
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He said '' What should I say to you as advice. If I say to be 
hooest — it would be nothing new to you as you have heard it spoken 
many a time. If I tell you to be patriotic that would not aga^^ a 
new message to you as it is the cry at present in India, But the thing 
I would remind you is that your culture is half-baked and education un- 
finished. After taking degrees you think that you have become educated. 
But that is not correct. Don’t cheat yourself by thinking that these degrees 
finish your education. Try to acquint yourself with the actualities of life. 
Do not be content with becoming merely book worms if you are to 
see the Invisible. The achievement of visible goals in life generally does 
not bring real success, but the achievement of the Invisible is the thing 
th^t matters. As students of economics you ought to be practical.’’ 


After this he stopped talking and again dropped into pensive mood. 
Dr. Prem Chand Lai took us to one of his rooms. The room spoke of 

the poet’s being highly artistic and refined. 

After meeting the poet we went to see the Anand Bazar. As pointed 
out above the sale was organised by the students themselves. The teachers 
do not help them, except by giving them suggestions. The students are 
allowed ample scope for the development of initiative and self-confidence. 
The stalls were so beautifully arranged and decorated, that no stall could 
escape our notice. Every stall had beauty peculiarly of its own. The 
proceeds of the sale are used for the social service work that the students 
carry on in the neighbourhood of Shantiniketan. 

From there we proceeded towards the dining hall which is a common 
place for eating for students of all communities and religions. There is 
no distinction of race, class, caste, or religion. The students serve the 
food themselves in batches of twelve. Shantiniketan is co- educational, 
and the girls and boys enjoy their meals in the same dining hall. 

The following are the impressions that we have brought home from 

■■■Shantiniketan:' — ■ 

L Respect and reverence for the teachers. No punishment is 
given to the students. The teachers are an embodiment of simplicity, 
modesty, and genuine human sympathy. 

2. The ideal of simple living and high thinking is held up before 
the entire student community. 

3. Absolute truthfulness, and frankness pervades the group of students, 

4. The students are highly cultured and entertaining. 
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5. There ample scope for student 'initiative and originality, 


6. Co-education in India is possible. 


7. The whole life of the people living there is based upon very 
high religious principles. 


Shantiniketan is international in its outlook. 


9. Among the students no trace of sensitiveness or lack of confi- 
dence can be found. 


We left Shantiniketan for Calcutta on the 8th morning at four 
o’clock, and reached there after some hours. 


The day dawned clear and bright. To many of us Calcutta was 
a new world. While motoring to Scottish Church Coliege our eyes fell 
on new objects that we had never seen before. At some of them we 
gazed with awe and wonder. 


At last we came to Scottish Church College and were accommodated 
in a big class-room. 


At 10-30 the same morning we started for the Calcutta Museum, 
which contains very large variety of exhibits. After visiting the museum 
we decided to return to the Scottish Church College as we were feeling 
very tired. 

Next morning we visited the Bengal Chemical Pharmaceutical 
Works and Bengal Potteries. We were greatly profited by these two 
places and at the former we were served sweets and syrup by the firm. 


The other item on the programme was the visit to Titagarh Paper 
Mills— -a well-known paper industry in India. It is a gigantic establishment. 
They prepare paper from the grass and wood pulp. They presented 

writing pads to each of us and also specimen of their paper for our 
Economics Museum. We bad the privilege to see all the processes of 
production. We are greatly indebted to the authorities of the mill for kindly 
allowing us to see all the processes of manufacture. 


We returned to Calcutta by the noon train and on the 1 0th of 
October, 1934, we left for Jamshedpur, . , 


The Tata Iron Works is a business of which we can justly fee! proud. 
It is an Indian concern with • Indian '^capital and enterprises. It is ’one of 
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the biggest concerns in the world. The factory covers a very large area 
and we could not see it on foot and had to hire a motor-bus to go round. 
Almost every article of iron is manufactured there. We actually saw 
those things being prepared with our own eyes which we use in our daily 
life. The manufacture of girders is very interesting and has several 
complicated processes. Tata Iron Steel Works is a living example of 
what Indian enterprise can accomplish. We hope that this will stimulate 
further investment of capital and will encourage enterprise. 


From there we returned to Calcutta. The main part of our trip was 
complete and thus we enjoyed Calcutta one day more and on the noon 
of the 12th we left it for our respective places. We were happy to 
have had such a profitable trip. Our trip was a great success. 

We will be failing in our duty if we forget to thank the Principal 
and the Vice-Principal of the Scottish Church College for the courtesy 
and kindness that was shown to us. Mr. Cameron, the Vice-Principal, was 
very kind to us and helped us in every possible way. 

Thus ended our Educational Trip to the East 


The President, 

Economics Assootaiioit. 





Wiiiit to iluctitiotD ;^useutn 


Some original coins— called the punch mnrkcd coins were of remote 
antiquity, bearing only certain signs as of elephant, horse, wheel, tree and 
snake etc.— nearly three hundred kinds of signs. These signs depict the 
guilds, tribal marks, groups and gods etc. of the tribes who inhabited 
India in about 600 B.C. and if proved by resemblance to the coins found in 
Mohmjdaro — as is probable and is being tried— these punch marked coins 
will be assigned to the time as far back as 3000 B. C. In many cases the 
signson these coins overlapped which shows that in case there was no 
place on the coins for the guildsmen to strike their seals on them as they 

passed through their hands, they did it on other signs. 

These coins were of irregular shape because the pieces of coin were 
clipped off from a flat plate of the metal and in case they were heavier, 
their sides were clipped in bits. 

Then there were coins, numerous in number, of Kanishka, Chandra- 
gupta, Samudragupta, Vikramaditya, Harsha and others with legends 
which sang the personal glory of the monarchs, such as king fighting with 
lion, as an archer and as a performer of horse-sacrifice. The striking thing 
about these coins of ancient India is that with the advent of the dark period, 
chaos and disorder which generally followed the overthrow of every dynas- 
tic rule, the coins also degenerated and again when a master hand came to 
the helm of affairs, the coins were restored to proper order. 

Then the coins of middle period from Muhammad Ghori to Aarangzeb. 
The coins of Muhammad Ghori bear characters in Hindi. His first attomot 
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to circulate coin with Urdu inscriptions having failed, he adopted ^the 
method of the Rajas of Kanauj and Delhi and kept Hindi characters on his 
coins to make them popular. 

There were such coins of British period as many of us have not seen. 
There were gold coins worth Rs. 5, Rs, 10 and Rs. 15. Since gold is fast 
disappearing, they are not in circulation now. 

There were some coins of the' Deccan called Hunna, We have Our 
village saying ‘pr from this origin that in South India, people, on 

ceremonial days, used to throw pieces of gold to the poor and since all could 
not afford to do it, the coins of gold worth annas four or eight were made 
in abundance. 

All original coins, large and small, were nearly three thousand in 
number. They provide with a rich field for research in the ancient history 
of India and we expect something solid and tangible out of the judicious 
interpretation of these coins. 

We are thankful to the curator of the Lucknow Museum, Rai Bahadur 
Prayag Dayal, for having spent with us nearly three hours in showing 
the coins. 

Devi Shanker Bajpai, 

Secretary, 









i.a BSelle ©ante g>an0 JEerct : appreciation 


Keats took from Mediaevalism and Hellanlsm for fashioning his 
sequestered land of beauty which he used for sensuous delight and not 
ethical inspiration.’* The fine medieval setting adds not a little to the 
wonderful effect the poem produces. 


The squirrels granary is full,” ^*The sedge is withered from the ' 
And no birds sing” all these symbolisms have a charm peculiarly their 
They convey to the reader an impression at once vivid and pictorial 
the winter has set in. 

Certain of the words he uses here have a marvellous wealth of su 
tion. How does he call up the mental pictures by using single epithets- 

'' Palely loitering*’ ; "pacing steed” “her wild wild eyes,” 
i saw pale kings and princes too.*’ 

/ PaU warriors and death ^paU were they all, 
j ■ I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
gaped wm ©;* 


r 
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The poem contains many happy phrases each of which is the perfect 
and ultimate expression of the idea it embodies. How graphically do the 
words haggard and woebegone describe the love-sick knight. 

The metaphors used (Lily on thy brow) and (on thy cheek a fading 
ror.e) are very natural. They are not laboured productions which instead 
of adding to the beauty of the poem mar its smoothness. 

The alliterations in the poem have a melody which is most pleasing to 
the ears. They do not degenerate into mere jingle. 

His love of nature is well indicated when he refers to “Lily” and 
Rose, but Nature for him was not frought with spiritual messages as for 
Shelley and Wordsworth. He saw and touched and enjoyed; that was 
enough for him. 

In cne of his earliest poems he speaks of — 

Spenserian vowels that elope with ease 
And float along like birds over summer seas, 

Keats himself as this couplet and every line in La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci would show, Hvas certainly not wanting in a quality which he so 
happily singled out for admiration in Spenser. 

“Poetry should please us by a fine excess” was one of Keats’ charac- 
teristic expressions. Yet in his most perfect verse in the Odes, in the La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci he shows that the pleasure of poetry depends on 
the fine restraint. 

There is a distinctive tendency among the writers of the 18th century 
to get a moral out of the episodes of life. Sometimes they even went to 
the extent of using poems as vehicles for propagating their ideals. But 
Keats writes poetry for arts sake. 

It has been said that this poem is “ the very touch stone of pure 
poetry.” It is not meant to express a complicated idea or to work out an 
involved argument. It does not set out to appeal to reason ; it touches 
the heart by telling of feelings and experiences that are common to the 
human breast. 

The poem is a miracle of simplicity and beauty. It is told in a 
ballad form ** with a consummate reticence befitting its ghastly theme, the 
undoing of men by evil powers which use beauty as their lure.” In it we' 
have those sparkling felicities of diction — those “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn” which gave such splendour to his after lyrics. 

Shyama Chakan Kala, 

Princeton HalL 




Can international l^at lie ^toppeti ? 


m NIVERSAL Peace is a dream and not even a beautiful dream’’ said 
the German philosopher Treitscbe and this opinion was widely 
held before the Great War. People even said that prolonged long 
peace among nations would result in the general decay of national morals 
and that war was^ the great struggle of national selection among nations 
which proved their fitness to survive. But the startling developments 
in the art of destruction, such as military aircraft, high explosives and 
the poison gas which was so effectively used during the Great War, 
forcibly brought to our notice the fact that no civilian family, no woman, 
no little child, no treasures of art, no places of worship, no seats of science 
and learning can be immune from harm, and it has led to the conclusion 
that prevention of war has become the most urgent need of our civilisation. 
The horrors of the last war, the destruction and human suffering caused 
by it, and the enormous economic destruction recovery from which has 
not yet been possible, have convinced mankind that modern warfare has 
become an unraixed evil to be avoided at any cost. Yet in spite of all 
this new means of destruction are being explored, perfected, and Improved 
by all the armies of the world. As Mr, Winston Churchill wrote, ** it is 
probable— -nay, certain — that among the means which will next time be at 


But there can be no hope of preventing international warfare until 
.war be removed. . It is said that war among nations is due 
to their hatred of each other ; but hatred is always a mixture of anger and 
fear. ; Both anger and fear have their grounds, and the fear of international 
hate is the fear of aggression. 


standing armies and navies is generally regarded as 
^ It may be said that the possession of large armies 
of power, a desire for glory, and an in- 
But it is evident that if there 
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were no deeper cause, if nations had no reason to be prepared for war 
they would not maintain large armies at great expense. And the existence 
of each great military force creates a rivalry in armamenis because it 
excites in other nations the fear that they, if not armed, may be made its 

victims. 

On account of the enormous economic losses involved, economic 
rivalry alone cannot be a cause of war among nations of equal rank at 
least at present. But it is possible that powerful nations may use their 
power to get economic concessions from minor powers. And though the 
minor nation itself will not be able to resist, yet some of the more power- 
ful nations will support it against the aggressor with a view to beneht 
themselves later on. Thus economic competition may become a cause 
of war by maintaining and intensifying in various cations the fear of 
aggression by more powerful nations. 

There is a rapid increase of population in certain countries already 
overcrowded, and the competition for fertile soil and other natural resources 
is bound to increase in such cases until all the nations have learnt to 
adjust and restrict themselves to the territories available to the n. Japan 
illuslrates this most vividly. The increase of population now is becoming 
a serious cause of war in the future because every powerful state regards 
those of its subjects .who emigrate to other countries is a means of spreading 
its own influence and may lead to armed aggression against other 
states on the basis of the welfare of its emigrants. The increase of popula- 
tion thus tends to maintain armaments and becomes a cause of war by 
intensifying the fear of aggression. 

Pure and simple patriotism is not opposed to a spirit of goodwill 
towards other nations, but in many men it takes the form of a blind 
prejudice in favour of whatever is of one’s own country against everything 
foreign and leads to a baseless envy and dislike of other nations. Even 
in the absence of any positive dislike cf other nations this misguided 
patriotism produces a lust for power. Each national group desires to 
maintain and strengthen itself as a national state, a self-contained, self- 
govering political organisation, regardless of everything else. This lust 
for power which is a part of the spirit of nationalism tends to maintain 
great armed forces and, more than any other factor, causes nations to use 
these forces against one another upon slight occasions, and thus it keeps 
constantly alive in each nation the fear of armed aggression. 


Thus all the great causes of war produce in each nation the fear of 
aggression by other nations and if this fear can be removed all the other 



ive armaments is the 

..if you get rid of aggres- 
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peaceful nations should go to war. On the other hand without any sanc- 
tion and force behind them all treaties, all such leagues amount practically 
to/nothin^g. ; 


There are some who maintain that the enlightened public opinion of 
the world may be a sufficient sanction for the maintenance of international 
law and order. But it is obvious that so far public opinion only has not 
been a sufficient sanction and cannot be so in the near future. 


Thus after considering the main causes of war and the various sugges- 
tions and attempts that have been made to prevent war it becomes clear 
that although war may be delayed or even stopped for the present it cannot 
be abolished completely by these means. 


As M. Briand said in his speech at Geneva in 1929, ** It is only when 
children are taught love, peace and respect for other nations and to look 
for what men have in common rather than their points of difference that 
we shall no longer need to apportion guarantee or apply Article XVIII of 
Covenant. Peace will already be enthroned among the nations.” 


Syed Ghadeer Hasan Razavi, 

First Year {Scienc^, 


WHERE the mind is without fear and the head is held high ; 

WHERE knowledge is free ; 

WHERE the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls ; 

WHERE words come out from the depth of truth ; 

WHERE tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection ; 

WHERE the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 

WHERE the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening thought 
and action — 

INTO that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 


•Tagore. 
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^ With of an Jtiljiiigtrtal Coton 

HE day James Watt noted a kettle cover dancing on account of the 
power of the steam from the boiling water io the kettle marked a 
turning point in the history of mankind. The application of steam 
power led to the development of industry, and this in turn changed the 
whole character of Europe. ■^hO!;.^low and dreamy days of manual labour 
passed away and were replace#' With fast-moving machinery and the bustle 
that characterise city life to-day. 

With the introduction of machinery and the building of great factories 
industrial towns sprang up all over the world. The masters of industry 
were the capitalists : out of their storehouses of wealth they supplied the 
buildings, the machines and the raw materials. Day labourers worked for 
them in their factories and these poor and wretched workmen found it 
convenient to settle near their work-houses. By doing so they obviated the 
necessity of long walks to and from their work. Soon shops to supply the 
needs of the workmen were opened, and before long a fuii-dedged industrial 
town was in existence, after the manner of the tiny grain of mustard seed 
that grows into a tree large enough to shelter the birds of the air. The 
number of workmen in factories varies from a few scores in some instances 
to thousands in other cases, and of these some receive relatively high wages, 
ethers mere pittances. 

The larger factories are immense institutions and the maintenance 
costs are great. But in spite of the large expenditure for upkeep, the 
owners make an enormous profit. 

To spend a day in an industrial town is highly instructive. In the 
early hours of the morning, before the sun has risen and when all humanity 
IS asleep, the atmosphere is clear and all seems peace and contentment. 
Gradually, however, the heart of the town begins to beat. The workmen 
arise, have something to eat and then make tracks to their respective fac- 
tories, and in a short time all is confusing, bewildering hustle, bustle and 
noise. The tall factory chimneys begin to pour out smoke, and inside 
the factories huge and intricate machines roll and rattle ; amidst the heat, 
grease and noise we marvel at the inventive powers of mao. Here a man 
^controls a lever, there another man moves a clutch, and work that in former 
d^s, could not have been accomplished in many hours is completed almost 
with tie rapidity of lightning flashes. By the time work in the factori*^ is 
well under way the |roads and ^eets of the town have become eD4<,wed 
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with life: motor cars, taxi-cabs, busses, trams and other vehicles fly hither 
and thither. All sorts of men and women hurry along in this direction, in 
that direction. ' Motor lorries convey raw materials to the factories ;■ other 
lorries carry away from the packing departments of the factories the pro- 
ducts that have been made ready for the market. 

Somewhere a clock strikes ten. The capitalist bosses roll along in 
their expensive cars to their offices. They are surrounded with comfort 
and luxury. Their offices are well equipped /wkh furniture, fans and lights 
and also well staffed with assistants; Typewriters begin to click and 
telephone bells to ring. The boss makes *himself comfortable in his big 
chair, picks up a newspaper and studies the condition of the market and of 
the world in general. ^ 

Meanwhile, out in the factory things are not as comfortable and pleasant 
as they are in the office. The noise is deafening and scon gives the unin- 
itiated a severe headache, and the regular turning of giant wheels is enough 
to make one’s eyes swim. But after a time one comes to feel that monotony 
reigns supreme — exactly the same things happen over and over again. 

For the discomfort he endures and the hard labour he does, the work- 
man receives a wage just sufficient to enable him to live. His house is 
very different from the political mansions of the metropolis, and he an^d 
his fellow- workmen are herded together in the worst areas of the town. 
Sanitation is apt to be bad, and the houses are likely to be poorly ventilated. 
In many instances the income of the factory worker is so meagre that other 
ijembers of his family have to secure employment in order to enable the 
family to get along at all. The slum areas in which factory workers have 
to live are one of the worst features of the industrial system. 

Greedy capitalists, desiring bigger and bigger profits, pay low wages 
to their emploees and overwork them. And frequently such capitalists do 
all tney can to prevent their employees from combining in trade unions 
that would make it possible for them to stand shoulder to shoulder in de- 
manding their rights. But in recent years some measure of improvement 
has been effecetd, largely through the intervention of Government, which 
has done something on behalf of workmen in the unequal struggle between 
labour and capital. There was a time when “All work and no play'*^' was the 
lot of the factory worker, but increasingly provision is being made for his 
recreation. But the advances made in securing for workers better wages, 
shorter hours, better homes and recreational facilities seem likely to be 
swept away by the world- wide depression, and the workers may have to 
fight their battle ail over again. 

Henry Taylor, 

First Year (Science). 
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For ail your Sports Goods 


Brsncb^ 


Head Office 


GORAKHPUR 

BENARES 

LUCKNOW 


ALLAHABAD 


New Stock of Tennis fiackets and Hockey Sticks 


Cricket goods and Badminton Sets 


TO SUIT ALL POCKETS 


Indoor Games of All Kinds 


prices Ccittparatively Cheaper — Don’t Fail to Consult Us ! 
When You Need Things. 

We Undertake all Sorts of Repairs at Moderate Rates- 
Orders and 1 Repairs Promptly Executed 


For Your Clothes—DHOTiS, SHIRTS, SUITINGS 

Messrs. Gaj'adhar Prasad Narain Dass 

JAWAHIR SQUARE 


ALLAHABAD 


Patronised by Sfndents^for Three Generations 

. Oldest and Most Reliable Firm in the City 

Irrespective of Caste and Creed they Crowd our Sho] 


Conte and See — Compare Our Prices 


STOCK OF WINTER 


